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ABSTRACT 



'’’he purpose of this investigation was to study the 
verbal behavior of counselors emitted in response to different 
emotional dispositions of clients. A.qgrer-.sive amd submissive client 
"stimuli" were the focus of study. Two members of a college drama 
croup, trained in the role of a submissive and an aggressive client, 
respectively, were interviewed by 31 counselors, who had been 
requested to conduct intake jr "disposition" interviews with these 
"students on the colleae counselinc center waitinq list." The 
half-hovr tape-recorded interviaws were analy7ed for counselors* 
verbal behavior usino a revision of Pales* (1°R0) Interaction Process 
Analysis system, developed by Gamsky (1°6 C ), Analysis of the data 
indicated that counselors do emit significantly different verbal 
bahavior, as well as to such behavior aimed at themselves rather than 
toward others. Submissive individuals elicit "comforting" reactions 
and reflections of their feelings significantly more than do 
aggressive individuals. The latter tend to evoke more oassivitv, more 
avoidance, and more active interpretive responses from counselors. 
Discussion of the results of the studv included some suggestions 
concerning the implications of these findings, as well as ideas tor 
further research. (Author) 
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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this investigation was to study the 
verbal behavior of counselors emitted in response to differ- 
ent emotional dispostions of clients. Aggressive and 
submissive client "stimuli" were the focus of study. Both 
aggressiveness and submissiveness are major issues in 
adolescent development and are frequently encountered in 
the work relationships of counselors with college student 
counselees. 

Review of Literature 

A number of researchers have posited an "elicitation 
model" of client-counselor interaction. The basic idea of 
such a model is that each participant tends to evoke par- 
ticular kinds of behaviors from the other, and that the 
behavior of each is thus a function, not only of his own 
personality, but also of the characteristics and behavior of 
the "other participant," 

Various theoretical conceptions have been employed in 
studies presenting this general model of interaction. The 
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work of Kopplln (19^5)‘*' and several others has been based 
upon social learning or reinforcement theory. The concept 
of "interpersonal response pull" underlies the work of 
Leary (195?)^ and Heller, Myers and Kline (1963)^. Moos and 
Clemos (1967)^ suggest that the patient-therapist interaction 
constitutes a "system" in which there are mutual, changing, 
elicitation effects. 

The methods employed in studies of such dyadic inter- 
actions have been varied, and have included counseling ana- 
logue and actual counseling sessions, experimental and con- 
tent analysis designs, {Pool, 1959i-* Auld and White, 1959 1 ^ 



1 

David A, Kopplin, Eliciting responses in client-thera- 
pist interaction! A content analysis of initial psychothera- 
peutic interviews. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Michigan State University, 1965. 

2 

Timothy Leary, I nterpersonal diagnosis of personality . 
New York 1 Ronald Press, 1957. 

3 

Kenneth Heller, Roger A, Myers, and Linda V, Kline, 
Interviewer behavior as a function of standardized client 
roles. Journal of Consulting Psychology. 19^3, 2?, 117-122, 

4 

Rudolf H, Moos and Stanley R, Clemes, Multivariate 
study of the patient-therapist system. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology . 1967, 31 (2), 119-130. 

Ithiel de Sola Pool, Trends in content analysis today i 
A summary. In Ithiel de Sola Pool (Ed,), Trends in content 
analysis . Urbana, Illinois 1 University of Illinois Press, 
1959* Chapter 7. 

^ Frank Auld, Jr, and Alice Marsden White, Sequential 
dependencies in psychotherapy. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology , 1959 » 58 » 100-104, 
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Bandura, Lipsher, and Miller (i960 ) Frank and Sweetland 
(1962)t^ Boxzlns and Seldrnan, (1969).^ 

Of particular relevance here, are studies of the 
elioiting effects of dependent and aggressive behavior from 
clients, Heller, Myers and Kline (1963)^ found that coun- 
selors responded to submissive olients with significantly 

more "dominance" than characterized their behavior with 

5 

"dominant" clients, Warkentin and Leland, in one of a 
series of tape-recorded presentations by practicing psycho- 
therapists, suggest that the therapist working with an 
"oral-dependent" patient responds in a "parental" manner to 
"the helpless baby sitting in front of him," In two studies 



^ Albert Bandura, Donald H. Lipsher, and Paula B, 
Miller, Psychotherapists’ approach-avoidance reactions to 
patients’ expressions of hostility. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , i960, 24, 1-8, 

^ George H, Frank and Anders Sweetland, A study of the 
process of psychotherapy! The verbal interaction. Journal 
of Consulting Psychology , 1962, 26, 135-138, 

^ Juris I, Berzins and Edward Seldman, Differential 
therapeutic responding of A and B quasi-therapists to 
schizoid and neurotic communications. Journal of Consulting 
and Clinical Psychology , 1969, 33, 2?9~28'6, 

4 

Heller, Myers and Kline, Journal of Consulting 
Psycholog y, 1963» 27, 117-122, 

J John Warkentin and Tom Leland, Human character 
traits . American Academy of Psychotherapists Tape Library, 
Volume #4, 
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( 1965 , 19^7) * Bolin reported that a dependent client evoked 
more directive verbal responses than did a '’typical" or a 
"hostile" client, Dependent emotional demeanor in female 
clients tends to evoke a sense of failure or of "not feeling 
good" in female therapists, according to a study by Howard, 
Orlinsky, and Hill ( 1969 ). Those researchers were investi- 
gating self-reported feelings of therapists concerning their 
interaction with their patients, 

Russell { 1961 )^ and Russell and Snyder ( 1963 )'’ suggested 
that hostile client behavior produces more anxiety in thera- 
pists than does friendly client behavior. Counselors are 
more likely to respond in a hostile way to a hostile client 
than to a friendly or nonhostlle client, according to the 



Martin J, Bohn, Jr,, Counselor behavior as a function 
of counselor dominance, counselor experience, and client 
type. Journal of Counseli n g Psycholog y, 1965. 12 (4), 346- 
352. 

p 

Martin J, Bohn, Jr, , Therapist responses to hostility 
and dependency as a function of training. Journal of Con- 
s ulting Psychology . 1967 , 31 (2), 195-198. 

3 

Kenneth I. Howard, David E, Orlinsky, and James A. 

Hill, The therapist's feelings in the therapeutic process. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology , 196p, 25 (1), 83-93* 

4 

Peter D, Russell, Counselor anxiety in relation to 
clinical experience and hostile or friendly clients. Unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Pennsylvania State University, 
1961. 

5 Peter D, Russell and William U, Snyder, Counselor 

anxiety in relation to amount of clinical experience and quali- 
ty of affect demonstrated by clients. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , 1963 , 22, 358-363. “ ~ 
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work of Heller, Myers and Kline ( 1963 ) . ^ 

p 

Carson, Harden and Shows (1904)* found evleence of an 
interactional function of "quasi-therapists'" A~B typing 
based on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank test items 
comprising the A-B Scale and, on the other hand, certain 
patient characteristics. The latter included different 
styles of handling stress and anger. Subjects with a high 
A-type score tended to respond with greater "depth-directed- 
ness," i.e., depth-oriented interpretation, to patient 
"stimuli" which were extrapunitive. There were no signifi- 
cant "main effectsi" that is, differences between therapists 
became evident only when the intra- or extrapunitive tend- 
encies of the "other person" were considered, 

Berzins and Seldman ( 1968 ) found that subjects with 
high A ratings on the A-B type scale experienced greater 
subjective satisfaction concerning their responses to a 
"schizoid" patient tape-recorded presentation, in which the 
latter patient tended to turn anger outward, while subjects 
with high B ratings felt more satisfaction responding to a 
neurotic intrapunitive patient. 

Heller, Myers and Kline, Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , 1963* 2 ?, 117 - 122 , ~~ 

2 

Robert C, Carson, Judith A, Harden, and W. Derek Shows, 
A-B distinction and behavior in quasi-therapeutic situations. 
J ournal of Consulting Psychology , 1964, 28, 426-433* 

^ Juris I. Berzins and Edward Seidraan, Subjective reac- 
tions of A and B quasi-therapists to schizoid and neurotic 
communications! A replication and extension. Journ al of C on- 
sulting and Clinical Psycholo gy, 19 68 , 32, 342-3^77 
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In a subsequent study, Berzins and Seidman (1969)' 1 ' 
found that "when A's were paired with the schizoid patient, 
and B's with the neurotic patient, their "helpful" responses 
were signif ioantly longer, more declarative (as versus ques- 
tioning), more emotionally positive, and were regarded as 
"more satisfying and helpful by S's themselves than were the 
responses of A's and B’s who were oppositely paired," 

In a more recent project, Berzins, Seidman and Welch 
2 

(1970) tested what they call a "complementarity hypothesis" 
concerning the interaction of individuals with A and B "typing" 
with patients who have different characteristic styles of 
handling anger, as well as different "diagnoses," While only 
B subjects behaved differently with the intra- vs, the extra- 
punitive patient "stimuli," both A's and B's felt more satis- 
faction with the complementary patient types. 

The focus or object of a client's aggressiveness or sub- 
missiveness has been studied to some extent, Bandura, Lipsher 
and Miller (1960)^ found that the direction of a client's 
hostility aroused different reactions in counselors. Hostility 
toward the therapist did not elicit as many "approach" 

^ Berzins and Seidman, Journal of Consulting and Clinical 
Psychology , 1969, 33, 279-28^ (Page 27 5 

? 

Juris I, Berzins, Edward Seidman, and Robert D, Welch, 
A-B therapist "types" and responses to patient-communicated 
hostility. J ournal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology , 

1970, 34 (i)T 27-32. 

^ Bandura, Lipsher and Miller, Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , I960, 24, 1-8, **" 
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responses as did hostility alined at someone el^e, This 
reaction is particularly significant because several studies 
have indicated that therapists' approach and avoidance re- 
sponses are related to subsequent responses on the part of 
the ollent, 

Gamsky and Farwell (1966)* explored counselors’ responses 
to hostile clients in an experimental counseling analogue 
study. Their findings support those of Heller, Myers, and 
Kline j counselors interviewing hostile clients expressed dis- 
approval and antagonism, especially when hostility is directed 
at themselves. Results of the Gamsky and Farwell research 
also agreed with those reported by Bandura, Lipsher, and 
Mlllerj counselors avoided hostility focused on themselves 
more than hostility directed at others, 

These researchers also found a significant increase in 
the use of reassurance, suggestions and information-giving 
in counselors' verbal behavior when faced with hostility 
directed at themselves. This may suggest a relationship 
between some “acceptable” directive counselor reactions to 
difficult client behavior and, on the other hand, the less 
generally acceptable use of "avoidance" and hostility, 

^ Neal R. Gamsky and Gail F, Farwell, Counselor verbal 
behavior as a function of client hostility. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology . 1966, 13i 184-190, 



O 
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Winder, Ahmad, Bandura and Rau (1962) and Schuldt (1966) 
reported that counselors "approach" client dependency directed 
at the counselor more frequently than dependency related to 
other persons, Snyder (1963),^ in a hook of case studies of 
therapy with dependent clients, stated that the therapist used 
supportive techniques at r. higher rate than usual when the 
client's dependency was directed at him, and at a lower rate 
than usual when the client's dependency was focused on other 
individuals. 

The most general findings thus far seem to be that sub“ 
missive clients tend to elicit "dominant" and "directive" 
behaviors from counselors, and that hostile or aggressive 
olients seem to ai'ouse hostility and, less conclusively, 
anxiety, in people interacting with them. Further, counselors 
tend to respond more positively and actively to dependency 
directed at themselves than at others, while they tend to 
avoid hostility focused upon themselves more than hostility 
toward others. 



Purpose of the . Present Study 



The present investigation explored the effects of two 
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C, L, Winder, Farrukh Z, Ahmad, Albert Bandura, and 
Lucy C, Rau, Dependency of patients, psychotherapists' re- 
sponses, and aspects of psychotherapy. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , 1962, 26, 129-13^. 



^ W, John Schuldt, Psychotherapists" approach-avoidance 
responses and clients' expression of dependency. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology , 1966, 13 ( 2 ), 178 - 183 . 



3 William U, Snyder, Dependency in psychotherapy . New 
Yorki Macmillan, 1963. 
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client variables upon counselor verba], behavior. Different 
kinds of client emotional disposition, aggressiveness and 
submissiveness, constitute the variable of "client demeanor" 
or "client types," The focus of the client's aggressiveness 
or submissiveness, either the counselor or other people as 
objects of his emotional expression, was the secondary topic 
of study. 

By this time, a small body of research has been built 
up concerning these variables, as has been illustrated, In 
the development of any scientific field, various investiga- 
tions must be linked with one another in order to confirm 
and enlarge the information each is able to offer. As the 
body of findings in this area develops, theoretical implica- 
tions about interpersonal processes between counselors and 
student-clients, and practical implications for training 
counselors and for optimal student-counselor interaction 
should become more clear. 

The basic design of this study, a counseling analogue 
in which a sample of counselors interviewed the same client- 
actors portraying standardized roles, most closely resembles 
the studies of Heller, Myers and Kline ( 19^3) ^ and Gamsky 
and Parwell ( 1966 ),^ 

Like Gamsky' s work, this study explored the effects of 

^ Heller, Myers and Kline, Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , 19^3, 2?, 117-122, 

2 Gamsky and Farwell, Journal of Counse ling Psychology , 
'1966, 13, 184-190. 



counselor- vs, other-directed olient host.' lity upon counselc 
verbal responses. The measure of counselor behavior employe 
is substantially the same as that of Gamsky and Farwoll, 

Thus, this research is a partial replication of their work, 
and its findings can possibly provide a comparison. 

On the other hand, this study differs in two ways which 
may provide significant contrasts or additions to Gamsky 
and Farwell's study, In tho design of these researchers, 
client-actors were instructed to foous hostile expression on 
parents and others for one period of the interview, and 
then in a subsequent period to focus hostility on the coun- 
selor. Thus counselor response was studied for two separate 
and global segments of the interview. The design of the 
present study was based on having the aggressive client-actor 
focus negative attitudes on the counselor as well as others 
throughout the interview. This study therefore analyzed 
counselor responses directed at variably-distributed and 
specific client statements aimed at the counselor or toward 
other persons, 

A second contrast with Gamsky and Farwell was the addi- 
tion in this study of a submissive client-type seen by the 
same counselor sample. Thus the mode of analyzing counselor 
verbal behavior which was applied by the previous researchers 
to client hostility and friendliness was here used to study 
reactions to client dependency as well. 
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• The interview data of this study were originally col- 

lected for the study by Heller, Myers and Kline (1963).* 

This Investigation has dealt with basically the same ques- 
tion of effects of standardized client roles (dominant- 
hostile, i.e,, "aggressive," and dependent-friendly, i,e,, 

"submissive") upon counselor behavior, Heller, Myers and 

2 

Kline used a rating system based upon Leary's ( 195 ?) Inter- 
personal Checklist to evaluate counselor behavior by observa- 
tion of the ongoing interviews. Their results were in terms 
* of global "dominant and submissive," "hostile and friendly" 

tendencies evoked in counselors. 

This study links the Heller, Myers and Kline findings 
with those of other researchers by studying counselor responses 
in terms of a more specific repertoire of verbal behaviors. 

Hypotheses of the Present Study 

There were two basic hypotheses in this investigation, 
stated as follows In the form of null hypotheses 1 
Hypothesis I 

There is no difference in counselor verbal behavior in 
interaction with aggressive vs, submissive interviewees, 

Heller, Myers and Kline, Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , 1963, 2?, 117-122. 

Leary, Interpersonal diagnosis of personality . 
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Hypothesis II 

There is no difference In counselor verbal behavior 
In response to aggressive or submissive interviewee state- 
ments focused upon the counselor vs, such statements 
focused upon others. 
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CHAPTER II 



DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 



Design of the Study 



Variables 

The counselors' Interview encounters with each of tvio 
"ollent’ types, " aggressive and submissive, constituted the 
two conditions of the main independent variable, "client 
emotional disposition," 

The second Independent variable was objeot of client 
response, Client aggressive remarks and client submissive 
remarks which were directed specifically at the counselor 
or specifically at other individuals were Identified and 
analyzed for their effect upon the counselors’ verbal 
behavior, 

The dependent variable, oounselor response, was measured 
by an interview content analysis, A revision of Bales’ Sys- 
tem of Interaction Process Analysis (1950) 1 was the main 
souroe used in developing the system of categories, A 
description of the development and oontent of the version 
used in this study will be presented later in this ohapter, 

The baslo design of the researoh involved a counseling 
analogue in which aotors, in the roles of an aggressive and 
a submissive olient, respectively, were seen in half-hour 

1 Robert F. Bales, Inte raction proc ess analysis ,. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts! Addison-VJesley Press, 1950* 
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interviews by thirty-one counselors, who served as subjects 
in this project. Each session was tape-recorded and sub- 
sequently analyzed to describe the counselors' behavior. 



Procedures of Data Collection 

The "clients" in this study were members of a university 
drama group, who were trained to play the roles of an aggres- 
sive (dominant and hostile) and a submissive (dependent and 
nonhostile) olient, respectively. The aggressive client's 
interview behavior was generally assertive, critical and sar- 
castic, The submissive client role was characterized by 
docility, a desire to depend upon others, timidity, anxiety, 
and agreeableness. Judges' ratings of the demeanor of the 
interviewees in tape-recorded interactions indicated that the 
aotors* portrayals were consistent with their assigned roles, 
(Heller, Myers and Kline, I 963) 1 

The counselors, in training at a university counseling 
oenter, were asked to participate in a study dealing with the 
appropriateness of certain time limits for initial interviews. 
They were requested to use their own preferred approaches in 
helping the clients with their problems during the half-hour 
and to make recommendations for subsequent disposition of the 
case. Thus, the counselors understood the clients to be real, 
and also believed they oould be of help to them. The design 
of the study counterbalanced the order in whioh individual 




* Heller, Myers and Kline, Journal of Consulting 
Psyoholog y, 1963, 2?, 117-322, 




counselors saw each type of client. 



Content Analysis Measures 
Preliminary Research 

As part of the pilot work in preparation for this study, 
literature concerning content analysis of counseling behavior 
was explored, Although there are many different lists of 
categories representing types of counselor verbal behavior, 
three major types of content analysis systems for studying 
client-therapist Interaction seemed of particular interest 
in relation to the present research, These may be labeled 
"Directive-nondirective, " "Approach-avoidance," and "Role- 
behavior" systems. 

Directive-nondirective is a central dimension related 
originally to the work of Carl Rogers (1942, 1951) 1 end 
incorporated into research measures first by Porter (1943) 
and Snydor (1945) 

Direotive behaviors by a counselor are active efforts to 



* Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and psychotherapy. Bos tom 
Hough ton-Mifflln, 1942. 

^ Carl R, Rogers, Client-centered therapy . Bos ton t 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1951.“ 

3 Ellas H. Porter, Jr.» The development and evaluation of 
a measure of counseling Interview procedures. Educational 
and Psychological Measurement . 1943. 3, 105-126, 

** William U, Snyder, An investigation of the nature of 
nondirective psychotherapy, Journal of General Psychology , 
1945, 33, 193-223. 
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influence what another person says or does, while "non- 
directive" behaviors are acknowledging and facilitative, 
without purposefully determining the nature of a client's 
behavior. Since the early work on client-centered therapy 
and theory, more recent research has suggested that even 
supposedly nondirective counseling behavior has specifiable 
determinative effects upon client responses. Also, since 
the work of Rogers began, there is less of a tendency to 
simplistically value nondirectiveness positively and directive 
behaviors negatively, 

Although this construct is more complicated than had 
been indicated in earlier work, the directive-nondirective 
dimension is still considered a meaningful one for describing 
interpersonal behavior, 

The use of the "approaoh-avoidance" dimension in thera- 
peutic aotlvity is derived from neo-behavioristio learning 
theories beginning with the work of Dollard and Miller (1950),* 
Bandura et al, (i 960 ) and Winder et al, (1962 k have developed 
oontent analysis systems in whioh this is the primary factor 
in describing therapists' behavior, 

* John Dollard and Neal E, Miller, Personality and 
psychotherapy. New Yorki McGraw-Hill, 1950, 

^ Bandura, Llpsher, and Miller, Journal of Consulting 
Psychology , i 960 , 24,1-8, 

^ Winder, Ahmad, Bandura, and Rau, Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 1962 , 26, 129-13^, 
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1 "Approach" responses are verbalizations intended to eli- 
cit further expression or elaboration of the other person's 
immediately preceding responses, "Avoidance" behaviors are 
those Intended to inhibit, discourage or divert further ex- 
pression of the kind of response in the previous statements 
of the other person, {Kopplin, 1966 ),^ 

Basically, avoidance responses are non-acknowledging or 
negatively evaluative, while approach responses acknowledge 
or actually express positive evaluation of the other person's 
preceding response. 

The third major type of content analysis system which 
has been used in studios of counselor verbal responses is 

2 

that involving "role behaviors," According to Tomczyk (1965), 

whose dissertation was in the tradition of Danskin (1955)^ 

4 

* and Hoffman (1959)i "a counselor verbal role refers to a 
type, or a consistent pattern, of verbal behavior that a 
oounselor may use in counseling," Bales' Interaction Process 
Analysis system (1950)^ is a major and early example of this 
third kind of content analysis approach, 

* Kopplin, Unpublished dootoral dissertation, Mlohigan 
State University, 1965 , 

2 

John R. Tomczyk, Client perceptions of counselor verbal 
roles as related to diagnostic categories. Unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Illinois, 1965 * 

* ^ 

J David 0. Danskin, holes played by counselors in their 
interviews, Journal of Counsel in g Psychol ogy, 1955, 2» 22-2'/, 

A, E, Hoffman, An analysis of oounselor sub-roles. 
Journal of. Co unse ling Psyc hology , 1959, 6, 61-6?. 

q $ Bales, Interaction process ana lysis , 
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The content analysis categories which were used in this 
study were drawn Mainly from the revision of the Bales IPA 
system which was developed by Gamsky (19^5) # This choice was 
made for tvio reasons! (1) Garasky's research was very similar 
in content and design to the present investigation} use of a 
similar content analysis procedure would facilitate comparison 
of results} and (2) the Bales-Gamsky categories seem to incor- 
porate both the directive-nondirective and approach-avoidance 
dimensions, in addition to providing labels for most of the 
kinds of counseling interaction behaviors which have been in- 
cluded in the other category systems, 



Development of Content Analys is Categories for the Present Study 

C lassification of Counselor Responses. The investigator 
decided to make the original set of counselor response cate- 
gories for this study relatively numerous and detailed, in 
order to permit as much as possible of the variety of coun- 
selor behavior Identified by previous researchers to become 
evident, It was expeoted that where frequencies of particular 
kinds of responses turned out to be low, categories could be 
oomblned for analysis, 

This rationale underlay alterations of the Gamsky-Bales 
list of counselor responses. Some of the original twenty-one 
variables used In this study were formed by subdividing 




* Heal Rlchaid Gamsky, The effect of client demeanor and 
focus of hostility upon the responses of sohool counselors. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 
1965 . 
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Gamsky's categories on the basis of other content analysis 
and theoretical systems, 

The lists of Bales' original categories and of Gamsky's 
revised set are presented in Appendices A and B, 

The following table presents the original twenty-one 
categories of counselor behavior used in this study j 

Table 1 

Categories of Counselor Verbal Behavior 



1, Reassurance 

2 , Approval 

3, Tension release 

4, Suggestion 

5, Persuebion 

6, Structuring 
?, Opinion 

8, Information 

9. Interpretation 



11, Request for elaboration 

12, Reflection 

13* Nondirective lead 

14, Simple Acceptance 

15, Silence 

16, Expression of tension 

17, Mislabeling! misunderstanding 

18, Avoidance 

19, Disagreement! disapproval 



10, Request for information 20, Antagonism 

21, Unolasslfiable 




Tho manual of definitions and examples of these coun- 
selor response categories may be found in Appendix C, A 
table in vhioh categories of the Balesi Gnmsky and present 
study content ann3ysls systems are Juxtaposed so that they 
may be compared is presented in Appendix D, 



i The viays in which these categories represent altera- 
tions of the Gatnsky system are as follows i 

(a) Gamsky's category* "Gives suggestions" vias, for the 
purposes of this study* divided into three aspects i "Sug- 
gestions" given by the counselor, plus "Structuring" of the 
interview and "Persuasion," Gamsky's definition of "Gives 
suggestions" specifically includes responses which "structure 
the interview," It seemed to this researcher worthwhile to 
distinguish this kind of counselor behavior from other 
responses which propose courses of action, Thus, "Structuring 
was designated a separate category, Likewise, persuasive 
behavior is included within the "Gives suggestions" descrip- 
tion in Gamsky's listi it seemed of possible value to dis- 
tinguish different intensities of advisement, and such dis- 
tinctions have been made by other researchers (e,g,, Steiber, 
196?). 1 

(b) Thero happened to be no category in the Gamsky list 
whloh explicitly and centrally labeled expression by the 
counselor of his own views, apart from interpretations of 
client behavior or from information-giving, Gamsky's 
"Reflocts" category lnoludes this as well as restntemonts 

or olarlfioations of client remarks by the counselor. It 
seemed appropriate to make a distinction between these kinds 
of verbal behavior, so a separate oategory entitod "Opinion" 
("Gives opinion") was designated, 

* Judith K. Steiber, Counselor anxiety and Interview 
behavior, Unpublished dootoral dissertation, Teachers College 
Columbia University, 196?, 



(c) Nondirective lead, a kind of counselor behavior 
commonly used in content analyses emphasizing the directive- 
ness-nondirectiveness continuum, is closely related to "Asks 
for elaboration," one of Gamsky's categories. The latter 
includes both "open-ended questions and general leads j ques- 
tions designed to encourage the client to explain further" 
and "requests for elaboration of how the client feels," For 
purposes of exploration, this rather subtle difference in 
degree of counselor activity was the basis for separating 

the two categories. Thus, in the present study, "Nondirective 
lead" is defined as "unpressuring open-ended general ’lead' 
questions to encourage the client to explain further or 
delve more deeply in to the feelings he or she had Just ex- 
pressed," while "Request for Elaboration" is defined in a 
way that involves more active or direct requests, 

(d) The label "Simple Acceptance" was used instead of 
Gamsky's term, "Agrees, Understands, " since the definition 
of the latter category is the same as one contained in the 
content analysis systems emphasizing the directive-nondirective 
dimension (e,g,, Snydor, 19^5).* This change was made in 
order to establish the connection with those systems mea- 
suring this lead-taking continuum, 

(e) Inoluded within Gamsky's "Avoids, Shows tension" 

1 



223 . 



Snyder. J ournal of G e neral P sy chology . 19^5 * 33* 193- 
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category is "long silence." Silence usually appears as a 
separate category in approach-avoidance content analysis 
research, and it seemed of possible value to include it as 
such in tliis study. To make the ratings in this investiga- 
tion, "Silence" responses were defined as silenco lasting 
at least ten seconds. This decision was based on information 
from research by Auld and Y/hite (1956),^ who found that an 
average sentence could be considered equivalent to five 
seconds, 

(f) In defining his category, '.'Avoids, shows tension," 
Gamsky actually makes a clear separation between the two 
aspects of the label. It seemed potentially worthwhile to 
emphasize both kinds of behavior by presenting them as 
separate categories. The category "Avoids" includes beha- 
viors labeled "Avoidance reactions" in other content analysis 
systems based upon the approach-avoidance dimension, 

(g) Gamsky*s list combined "Disagrees" and "Misunder- 
stands," These were designated separated categories in the 
present study, 

Scoring of Counselor Responses, The contextual unit in 
this content analysis was the total verbalization of the 
counselor plus tho preceding ollent response, The scoring 
unit was the sentence. The purpose of designating this unit 
of classification was to permit weighting related to length 
or repetitiveness of counselor verbal behavior. The total 

m ■ m u m s ■ ■ m i ********** m 

* Prank Auld and Alice H, Vhito, Rules for subdividing 
interviews into sentences, Jour nal) _ o f Psychology , 1956, **2, 
2 ? 3 - 28 l, 
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number of sentence units scored in each interview was desig- 
nated as the variable, "Number of sentence units," In addi- 
tion, the number of total verbalizations (i.e., the number 
of times the counselor spoke, in between speeches by the 
client, regardless of duration) was calculated for each 
interview and referred to as "Number of total responses," 

Each interview yielded scores for each type of counselor 
verbal behavior. The number of sentence units scored in 
each category per interview was designated the "frequency 
soore" for that type of counselor response. 

Cla ssif ication of Cli ent Submissive and Ag gressive 
pesponses and Ob.leots of Client Re s ponses. The subsidiary 
aspect of the content analysis was designed to yield scores 
for each of the counselor verbal behavior categories in 
terms of the frequency with which they follow each of four * 
kinds of client bohaviori 

(1) Submissiveness toward the counselori 

(2) Submissiveness toward others i 

(3) Aggressiveness toward the counselori 

(4) Aggressiveness toward others. 

(a) Classi ficat ion of Submissive and Aggressive 
Client Responses, The terms "submissiveness" and "aggres- 
siveness" here used are Intended to incorporate two dimensions 
of behavior which have received considerable attention In 
the study of ollont-oounselor interaction, The first Is the 
dimension of "Control," which Involves the continuum "Dominant- 

Submissive" (or -nondomlnant) j the other Is the dimension of 

O 
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"Affection,'' represented by tke continuum, ."Hostile-Friendly" 
(or -nonhostile), The study by Heller, Myers and Kline ( 1963 / 
combines the two dimensions in the four possible ways, repre- 
sented by four different client-actor roles. Thus, in this 
study, the "aggressive" client demeanor tends to be dominant 
and hostile (or unfriendly)} the "submissive" client behavior 
tends to be dependent and nonhostile, 

Eaoh Interview with the submissive olient was rated for 
dependent responses by the client, For aggressive client 
interviews, responses which expressed negative or hostile 
attitudes toward others were coded as such. The definitions 
for aggressive and submissive behavior which were used were 

O 

derived from the work of Bandura, Lip.sher and Miller (i960)' 

3 

on hostility and the work of Vfinder et al, (1962) on depend- 
ency, Summary definitions, as found in the dissertation of 
Kopplin (1965),^ are presented here. 

H ostility statements include description or expression 
of unfavorable, critical, sarcastic, depreciatory 
remarks} oppositional attitudes} antagonism, argument, 
expression of dislike, disagreement, resentment, 
resistance, irritation, annoyance, angers expression of 
aggression and punitive behavior, and aggressive doi 
tion. Hostility which the client directs against h" 
self is not scored as hostility. 




*1 

A Heller, Myers and Kline, Jou rn al of Consulting 
Psycholog y, 1963, 2 ?, 11 ?- 122 . 

p 

Bandura, Lipsher and Miller, Journal of Consult ! , 
Psychology , i960, 24 , 1 - 8 , 

3 Winder, Ahmad, Bandura and Rau, Journal of Cons u.i 

Psycholo gy. 1962, 26 , 129 - 134 . _ - 

4 

Kopplin, Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Mich? 
State University, 1965, 
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Depen de ncy; statements include expressions of need to 
dcpend o)'' "someone, to let sowoono else take the initi~ 
ative in conversation or action, to be told what to do, 
to bo helped, to be cured by an outside agent j descrip- 
tion of dependent behavior (in situation outside coun- 
seling session) i approval-seeking and concern about 
disapproval^ dependent (excessively passive) agreement 
with others i waking personal security contingent upon 
another! expression of concern about parental plans and 
expectations regarding oneself j expression of need to 
confide in, write to, or communicate with parental 
figuresj discussion of relationship between oneself and 
therapist (in terms of nurturance), 

(b) Classification of Ob je cts of Client Respons es. As 
dependent or aggressive client responses were identified for 
the designated segments of each interview, each was evaluated 



for the object person to which the submissiveness or hostility 

referred. Dependent or aggressive client remarks which do 

not refer to any object, "Counselor" or "Other," were not 

included in the scoring. The categories of object originally 

adopted for use in this project, and also derived from the 

work of Bandura and his colleagues, were as follows i 

Counselo r (or counseling) Other 

Client's parents 
Client’s peers 
Client’s professors 
Client's spouse 
Client’s employers 
Othersj others -in-general 

Although the experimenter’s ratings were made in terms 
of these categories, it was thought likely, even beforehand, 
that frequencies would be low for the subcategories in par- 
ticular, and that, therefore, only the global comparison of 
"Counselor vs Other Persons" would be possible to report. 



Scori ng of Counselo r Res pon ses to C ll e nt J? esponsjes „ D irect e d 




at Object-Persons , 



For each interview, frequency scores were 
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were calculated for each category of counselor response fol- 
lowing a client aggressive or submissive response focussed 
on some object person. For this analysis, as in the main 
analysis of the study, the "Number of sentence units" and 
"Number of total responses" were also tallied for each inter- 
view. 



O 
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Treatm e nt of t h e Recorded Interviews 

Type or ip ts # Typescripts were prepared from tape- 
recordings of each of the sixty-two interviews in this study, 
for use by tho raters in conjunction with the audio- tapes. 
Segmenta tion. Considerable pilot work was done to 
determine an adequate length of time and action of interviews 
to be coded. Comparison of the frequencies of responses 
yielded by an analysis of 5* 10 and 15 minute segments sug- 
gested that 15 minutes of interview interaction would provide 
a sufficient sample of responses for study. Since each coun- 
selor had been instructed to begin the interview with an 
explanation of the apparatus in the counseling rooms, coun- 
seling procedures and similar’ material, it was decided to 
begin the segment to be coded when the interview was fully 
underway. The pilot work interviews indicated that, after 
presenting the introductory remarks to the client, each 
counselor had his own way of suggesting that the interview 
proper should begin. It was decided to seek this ending of 
introduction-beginning of interview proper and to consider 
this the initial counselor statement. The fifteen minute 
segment to be coded for this study extended from five minutes 

P6 



following this initial counselor response, i.e,, from the 
beginning of the sixth minute, to the end of the twentieth 
minute of the interview. The typescripts were marked for 
these two points in the interview, 

RatlngSheet s , In the course of pilot rating of inter- 
views, the experimenter developed a rating sheet on which 
the counselor responses, client responses, and the object of 
client responses could be conveniently recorded, A copy of 
this rating sheet i3 found In Appendix E, To facilitate 
recording codes on the rating sheets, scoring symbols or 
abbreviations wore developed. Examples of these are found 
on the sample rating sheet. 

Statistical Proce dures 

As has been mentioned earlier, for each interview the 
following frequency scores were tabulated i 

(a) Number of each type of counselor responses per 
interview sample j 

(b) Number of sentence units and of total responses per 
interview sample; 

(c) Number of unclassifiable responses per interview 
sample; 

(d) Within each interview sample, number of counselor 
responses of each type which follow aggressive client responses 
(in aggressive client interviews) or submissive client re- 
sponses (in submissive client Interviews ) j 

(e) Number of sentence units and of total responses 
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emitted, by counselor in response to aggressive or submissive 
client responses. 

These frequency scores were punched on IBM cards, so 
that each counselor was represented by six cards i 

Frequency of each category of counselor responses t 

1, in total submissive client interview segment (15 min.) 

2, in total aggressive client interview segmentj 

3, to submissive responses by the client toviard the 

counselor t 

4, to submissive responses by the client toward others j 

5, to aggressive responses by the client toward the 

counselor f 

6, to aggressive responses by the client toward others. 

The first outputs by the computer were a tally of fre- 
quency scores, in terms of *he six groups listed above, and 
calculations of means and standard deviations for each of 
the counselor response categories, for all counselors, Since 
the nature of neither the frequencies nor the frequency dis- 
tributions could be known beforehand, it was decided to 
determine the need for combining categories, as well as the 
appropriate further statistical procedures, on the basis of 
this initial computational output. 

Frequency scores are presented in the follov;ing chapter 
in terms of the original twenty-one counselor response vari- 
ables, along with description and explanation of the combina- 
tion of these categories for the purpose of analyzing the 
data of this study. 

The next statistical procedure employed in this investi- 
gation was the calculation of "difference scores" for each 
counselor-subject. For each counselor, differences were cal- 
culated, for each type of counselor verbal response including 
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number of sentences and total responses, between the submis- 
sive and the aggressive client interview; segments (Cards 1 
vs, 2), between counselor behavior following submissive client 
responses focussed on the counselor vs, others (Cards 3 vs, 4), 
and between counselor behaviors following aggressive client 
responses focussed on the counselor vs, others (Cards 5 vs, 6), 
Thus, for each counselor-subject, three difference scores 
were calculated. These comprised the summary data to be used 
in trsting Hypothesis I and the two aspects of Hypothesis II. 
The statistic employed in testing the hypotheses was the t 
test for differences between correlated means. 



Re liability Test Pro ce dures 
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The test of reliability was provided by having a relia- 
bility test judge, a school counselor with about three years 
of experience, independently rate a sample of approximately 
20 % of the experimental interviews. Random sampling was 
used to select from the set of interviews six which were to 
be used in the reliability test procedure. 

Interviews from the Psychological Consultation Center 
counseling practica at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
from the American Academy of Psychotherapists Tape Library, 
and four randomly selected interview protocols from the 
present study had been selected for use in pilot work and 
practice of rating prior to the actual reliability test 
Judgments, 

w 
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In pilot work, the experimenter had made efforts to note 
categories which wero easily confused with others or other- 
wise unclear and to include clarification of these in the 
manual of definitions. 

Approximately eight hours were spent in training the 
reliability test judge in classifying the tapes using the 
analytical systems of this study, First, the rater was in- 
formed of the basic counseling analogue paradigm. She was 
told that the interviews involved various counselors speaking 
with two actors, but neither the research topic nor the fact 
that the actor roles were designated "aggressive” and "sub- 
missive," respectively, were included in the description. 

The practice session then involved presentation of the 
manual of definitions, with discussion and clarification of 
the categories. It proceeded with coding of one interview 
followed by comparing and discussing the two ratings, then 
continuing with rating another interview, and so forth. Just 
as did vhe experimenter, the reliability test Judge used 
typescripts along with the tape-recordings, and wrote the 
coding symbols on the rating sheets designed for that purpose. 
To avoid contamination in scoring, each judge scored each 
response before listening to the following response. 

The Judge was then given the twelve interviews which 
had been selected for use in the reliability test, along 
with other necessary materials? she Independently rated these 
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interviews over the next several days. 

The reliability test procedure was designed to include 
an indication of the reliability of ratings of interviews 
with different "client-types ' 1 and the reliability of ratings 
made over a period of time, For each of the six sampled 
interview numbers, both the aggressive and submissive inter- 
views were included in the reliability test procedure. The 
experimenter rated approximately one-third of the interview 
tapes in each of three time periods i July, 1968, January, 

3 . 969 , and February, 1969. This permitted analysis of the 
effect of time span on reliability of ratings. 

Reliability analysis consisted of comparing each sentence 
unit classification by the experimenter with the corresponding 
sentence unit coded by the reliability test Judge, and tallying 
"Agreement" or "Disagreement," The percent of responses for 
which there was agreement between the two ratings divided by 
the total number of sentence units constituted the reliability 
index for each interview, 

When disagreement was based upon either the experimenter 
or judge scoring an extra unit not scored by the other, this 
was tallied as "Disagreement" and added to the total number of 
units for the interview. The procedure thus included testing 
for agreement in determination of sentence units, as well as 
agreement in rating content of the responses. 

The mean percents of agreement are presented as reliability 
indices In Chapter Three, 

\\ 



Since only the experimenter rated all sixty-two inter 
views, research analyses vrere made on the basis of her 
coding. 
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CHAPTER III 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Reliab il ity Te s t of Counsel o r Response Rating s 

C ombination of Counselor Res pons e Cate gories 

The initial phase of data analysis was the calculation 
of frequency scores for counselor responses to the aggressive 
and submissive client, respectively. The means and standard 
deviations of these scores for the thirty-one counselors 
are presented In Table 2, 

It will be noted that many of the categories of coun- 
selor verbal behavior were expressed with only low frequency. 
In fact, fifteen of the twenty response categories had a 
frequency of less than five. Because the low freqiiency 
would tend to make interpretation and reliability rather 
weak, it was decided to combine categories before analysis 
of that data was undertaken. 

One striking contrast which may be noted here, with 
reference to Table 2, is in the total amount of responses 
emitted by counselors to the two different client "stimuli." 
There is a clear tendency to emit more "sentence units" and 
"total responses" in sessions with the aggressive client, 

(For "sentence units," t - *4,4l, 30 d.f., p<,01j for 
"total responses," t = -3.3?« 30 d.f., p <.01.) 

O 
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Table 2 

Frcquonoy of Twenty-one Kinds of Counselor Responses 
in Interviews with a Sxxbmlssive and an Aggressive Client-Actor 

(N n 3D 



Counselor Response Submissive Interview Aggressive Interview 



Category 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Reassurance 


2.7 


2.4 


0.8 


1.4 


Approval 


0.4 


0.7 


0.2 


0.5 


Tension Release 


0.7 


1.1 


0.5 


1.0 


Suggestion 


3.2 


3.0 


~ 2.3 


3.1 


Persuasion 


0.4 


0.8 


0.4 


1.1 


Structuring 


0.7 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


Opinion 


2.1 


2.8 


1.5 


1.8 


Information 


2.8 


3.9 . 


2.5 


2.4 


Interpretation 


7.3 


4.1 


11.7 


5.6 


Request for Information 


5.4 


4.2 


6.0 


5.1 


Request for Elaboration 


4.9 


3.3 


5.6 


3.0 


Reflection 


5.8 


4.6 


4.0 


3.1 


Nondirective Lead 


0.2 


0,6 


0.4 


1.1 


Simple Acceptance 


6.6 


5.7 


14.1 


11.6 


Silence 


4.3 


4.6 


11.6 


9.9 


Expression of Tension 


1.1 


1.5 


3.6 


4.0 


Mi sunder standing- 


0.2 


0.6 


0.3 


0.7 


Avoidance 


1.3 


1.7 


. 1.2 


1.8 


Disapproval, disagreement 


0.5 


0.8 


1.9 


2.3 


Antagonism 


1.6 


9.0 


0.3 


0.8 


Unclassifiable Responses 


0.3 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Number of Sentence Units 


50.7 


13.8 


69.5 


20.4 


Number of Total Responses 


30.3 


9.3 


39.4 


13.5 
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Rati onn jle fo r Combining C at eff ort c-s 

Most of the low frequently categories were originally 
formed, as noted in Chapter II, by subdividing Gamsky's list 
of oounselor responses on the basis of the work of othor 
researchers and theorists. Thus, the "collapsing" of categories 
in most cases involved recombining subcategories into a format 
more like Gamsky's content analysis system, This accounts 
for the following categories i 

(a) Suggestion-Persuasion-Structuring (henceforth to be 
referred to as "Suggestion" ) j 

(b) Request for Information-Request for Elaboration- 
Nondirective Leadr 

(c) Expression of Tension-Avoidance, 

The arrangement of types of counselor verbal behavior 
adopted as the basis for analysis in this study is presented 
in Table 3. 

First of all, "Reassurance , " "Shows Approval," and 
"Tension Release" are combined for the purposes of this study, 
Gamsky used these as separate kinds of behavior, but relates 
them in terms of their order of appearance in both his content 
analysis system and that of Bales, All three may be seen as 
ways through which a person may try to provide comfort and easing 
of tension for another person. 

While "Gives Information" was originally a Gamsky category, 
"Gives Opinion" was "partialled out" of Gamsky's definition of 
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